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of New England as an example, to examine the
mechanism of its constitution, and then to cast a
general glance over the country. The township and
the county are not organized in the same manner in
every part of the Union ; it is, however, easy to
perceive that the same principles have guided the
formation of both of them throughout the Union. I
am inclined to believe that these principles have been
carried further in New England than elsewhere, and
consequently that they offer greater facilities to the
observation of a stranger. The institutions of New
England form a complete and regular whole ; they
have received the sanction of time, they have the
support of the laws, and the still stronger support
of the manners of the community, over which
they exercise the most prodigious influence ; they
consequently deserve our attention on every ac-
count.
The township of New England is a division which
stands between the commune and the canton of
France, and which corresponds in general to the
English tithing, or town. Its average population is
from two to three thousand ; so that, on the one hand,
the interests of its inhabitants are not likely to con-
flict, and, on the other, men capable of conducting its
affairs are always to be found among its citizens.
In the township, as well as everywhere else, the
people is the only source of power ; but in no stage
of government does the body of citizens exercise a
more immediate influence. In America the people
is a master whose exigencies demand obedience to the
utmost limits of possibility.
In New England the majority acts by representa-
tives in the conduct of the public business of the State;
but if such an arrangement be necessary in general
affairs, in the townships, where the legislative and